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PRINTS BY OLD MASTERS 

BOOKS are useful — we like to 
know when and where Schon- 
gauer lived and died — and essays 
of appreciation are helpful — they often 
clarify our own thoughts — but never is 
the enjoyment of prints so real as when 
the originals are before us. It is so 
simple to let the work of art speak for 
itself, and so eminently satisfactory; for 
explanations and analyses often confound 
instead of elucidating, and ornate word 
pictures of masterpieces often fill the 
humble reader with awe and with a 
sense that they are past his understand- 
ing. 

It is, therefore, with keen anticipation 
of great pleasure that the visitor, un- 
burdened with tomes, critical, explana- 
tory, or otherwise, should come to the 
Print Room of the Art Institute to make 
— or renew — the acquaintance of 
Schongauer, Durer, and a few of the 
early Italians, whose prints have formed 
the subject of many literary rhapsodies. 
There is a dearth of these old prints 
nowadays, and only occasionally are 
visitors to our print department privileg- 
ed to study such examples of early en- 
gravings as have been lent (for exhibi- 
tion until the first week in November) 
by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

Of the seventy-seven prints shown 
four are sixteenth century Italian 
engravings — Mocetto's "Calumny of 
Apelles," Marco Dente's "God com- 
manding Noah to build the Ark," Robet- 
ta's "Adoration of the Magi," and Ven- 
eziano's "Emperor meeting warrior." 
Girolamo Mocetto's work for the most 
part was produced in Venice and shows 



the influence of Bellini and Cima. The 
"Calumny" is after a drawing in the 
British Museum attributed to Mantegna. 
Marco Dente da Ravenna and Agostino 
de' Musi, called Veneziano, were prob- 
ably assistants of the famous Marcan- 
tonio. Veneziano was the more prolific, 
but Marco Dente comes closer to their 
master in technique. Cristofano Robetta, 
a Florentine of the transition period — ■ 
he died in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century — is represented by an 
early impression of one of his best plates. 
In this print, the "Adoration of the 
Magi," Robetta has translated a picture 
by Filippino Lippi, adding a group of 
angels above the Virgin and Child as his 
contribution to the composition. The 
original plate, from which a number of 
modern impressions have been taken, is 
now preserved in the British Museum. 

The thirty-one engravings by Martin 
Schongauer, in his day commonly called 
"Handsome Martin," by themselves 
form a remarkable assemblage of early 
prints. Before his time goldsmiths had 
practically monopolized the art of en- 
graving; with him we have the entrance 
of the painter into the art. One of the 
most conspicuous innovations brought 
about by him is the "solidifying" of the 
figure, the expression of plastic form. 
He strove also to render color and tex- 
ture, an accomplishment brought to per- 
fection by his successor, Durer. In all 
this Schongauer did not seek to be 
realistic — to us he seems to revel in the 
grotesque — he was interested in design 
and line as such. And as he advanced 
he sought to eliminate all non-essentials, 
working for simplification instead. We 
therefore find that his earliest twelve 
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engravings (those in which the mono- 
gram signature has an "M" with shanks 
vertical instead of oblique) are more 
elaborate than the later prints, which 
portray single figures more often than 
groups. Six of those early engravings 
are found here: the "Nativity," the 
"Adoration of the Magi," the "Flight 
into Egypt," the "Virgin and Child with 
the parrot," the "Death of the Virgin," 
and "St. Anthony tormented," said to be 
a favorite print of Michel Angelo. Not 
only biblical subjects are represented in 
this collection; several coats of arms are 
shown, also the "Two men journeying," 
and that great technical achievement, the 
"Incense burner," which supplies con- 



vincing proof that Schongauer had 
knowledge of the goldsmith's art. None 
of his 115 engravings is dated, but since 
van Meckenem in copying had used the 
later version of the monogram about 
1468, the year 1465 has been assigned as 
probably the earliest date for Schongauer's 
prints. Almost all of his works are now 
very hard to procure. The "Virgin seated in 
a courtyard," reproduced in last month's 
Bulletin, is extremely rare. 

"Handsome Martin's" fame had 
spread during his lifetime from Kolmar 
to Augsburg and, according to Vasari, 
to Italy as well. Young Albrecht Durer 
went on a pilgrimage to study with the 
master, but Schongauer had died. And 
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then young Albrecht succeeded the earlier 
master and, it is said, surpassed him ; and 
even the common charge of over-elabora- 
tion in his prints does not seriously im- 
pair his fame. The Palmer collection 
contains twenty-six of his engravings and 
eight of his woodcuts. 

Unlike Schongauer, Durer had a great 
interest in landscape, and even in an 
early print, the "Virgin and Child with 
the monkey," we find a landscape back- 
ground of rare beauty. As early as 
1503, the year in which he engraved 
the "Coat of arms with the skull," he 
was completely a master of the en- 
graver's technique. To the following 



year belongs his "Adam and Eve," which 
is the crowning work of years of study 
and a long series of drawings. About the 
earliest of his engravings in the present 
collection are the "Hercules" and 
the "Carrying off of Amymone," done 
about 1494. Of the large and best- 
known plates there are: "St. Jerome in 
his cell," which many print lovers claim 
is Durer's masterpiece, the "St. Hubert" 
and the "Great Fortune." A fine im- 
pression of the very rare "Idleness" 
is also found here and unusually brilliant 
impressions of the little "Nativity," the 
"Prodigal Son," the "Virgin nursing the 
Child," the "Christ before Caiphas," and 
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the "Virgin with a crown of stars." The 
eight woodcuts are from the Large Pas- 
sion, the Apocalypse of St. John, and the 
Life of the Virgin. 

Five French prints add further variety 
to the exhibition: one engraving, a 
Nativity, by Jean Gourmont, who was a 
printer in Paris in 1506 and an engraver 
in Lyons about twenty years later, and 
four etchings by Claude. K. W. McG. 

NOTES 

LECTURES — As in previous years 
the Tuesday afternoon lecture 
course will provide illustrated 
talks on a variety of subjects both in- 
timately and distantly related to the 
fine arts. 



Wallace Nutting, of Saugus, Mass- 
achusetts, opens the course, on Tuesday 
October 7, with a lecture on "Early 
American homes and their furnishings." 
Mr. Nutting in his establishment at 
Saugus deals in early furniture, colonial 
wrought iron, and original signed prints. 
The Nutting collection contains exam- 
ples illustrating the history of American 
furniture, from the earliest Windsor 
chairs (Mr. Nutting has written a 
"Windsor handbook") and gate-leg 
tables to the later pieces which show the 
influence of Chippendale. Since, in 
restoring old houses and furnishing them 
with antiques and historical models, he 
could not find anywhere a good assort- 
ment of colonial designs in ironwork, he 
undertook the manufacture of it. Be- 
sides making Windsor chairs, of great 
variety of design, he makes reproductions 
of quaint seventeenth century furniture. 
On October 14, T. C. O'Donnell, 
Managing Editor of Cartoons Maga- 
zine, will speak on "The historical de- 
velopment of the cartoon." Mr. 
O'Donnell has written articles and 
essays on art subjects, a series of lectures 
on the "Psychology of idea getting" — to 
give the artist practical assistance in 
evolving ideas, especially saleable ideas — 
and is the author of "The healthful 
house," wherein esthetics and hygiene 
mingle to produce the ideal home. His 
lecture will begin with the birth of 
English caricature in the early eighteenth 
century, analyze the work of Hogarth, 
Bunbury, Gillray, and Rowlandson in 
relation to social and political conditions 
of their age, take us through Leech and 
Cruikshank down to Tenniel and 
Daumier and the American Nast. The 



